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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

Words are requisite to convey the sense of one 
person to another, but not to that omniscient Being 
who is an universal spirit, and everywhere Al- 
mighty; who therefore stands not in need, either 
of the use of corporeal organs, instruments, or the 
sound of words, to communicate with the spirit of 
man. 

If, in order to worship, the mind do not settle 
into stillness, the passions will be at work, and 
may agitate it into enthusiastic heats, and vague 
imaginations. But in true stillness, and singleness 
of soul towards God, they are silenced and sub- 
jected. The still small voice of the inspirer of all 
good then comes to be heard, and the mind being 
closely engaged in attention thereunto, and answer- 
ing it in faith and humble submission, feels Divine 
life and love spring up, and receives ability therein, 
truly to worship the great Author of its existence, 
and heavenly supplier of its wants, with a devo- 
tion no forms can reach. 

This worship is not entered upon by totally lay- 
ing aside our faculties, and falling into a senseless 
stupor, as superficial observers have imagined ; but 
by a real introversion of mind, and an attention 
fixed singly upon the alone object of all adoration, 
in patient yet fervent desire after him. ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, the experienced psalmist 
advises, “‘ Be silent to the Lord, and wait patiently 
for him ;” (Psal. xxxvii. 7,) and respecting his own 
practice, he saith, “ Truly my soul is silent upon 
God,” adding this cogent reason, “ from him cometh 
my salvation.” (Psal. lxii.1.) Verse 5, he applies 
the exhortation to himself, “ My soul, wait thou 
only upon God, for my expectation is from him.” 
Great encouragement he had thus to wait, as ap- 
pears, Psalm xl. where he saith, “I waited patiently 
for the Lord, and he inclined unto me, and heard 
my cry. He brought me up also out of an horri- 
ble pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goings; and he hath 
put a new song into my mouth, even praise unto 
our God.” ‘This was no new song in itself, but 
being sensibly renewed to him in his acceptable 
waiting, he, with sufficient propriety, styles it so. 

To the same practical and protitable doctrine 
Jeremiah bears testimony. “It is good that a 
man should both hope, and quietly wait for the 
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salvation,” or saving help, “ of the Lord. Itis good 
for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. He 
sitteth alone, and keepeth silence, because he hath 
borne it upon him.” (Lam. iii. 26, 27, 28.) 

Silent waiting was in practice among the pro- 
phets, and those that attended them, as appears in 
the prophecy of Ezekiel. We find the spirit of the 
prophet was engaged in Divine vision, whilst the 
elders of Judah sate before him, as it is described 
from the 1st verse of the viii.th chapter to the 4th 
of the xith chapter. During the time of which 
vision, it cannot be consistently supposed, that he 
was either speaking to them, or they to him, or to 
each other, This was not a singular instance of 
their meeting together; for it was the manner of 
God’s people to congregate with the prophets, as 
that close reprehension plainly indicates. ‘“ They 
come unto thee as the people cometh, and they sit 
before thee as my people, and they hear thy words, 
but they will not do them.” (Ezek. xxxiii. 31.) 

In this solemn practice, we have often been en- 
abled thankfully to acknowledge the verity of that 
gracious declaration of our Lord, “‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together, in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them ;” (Mat. xviii. 20,) the ful- 
filling of that promise, “ They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength ;” (Isa. xl. 31,) the 
certainty of that assertion, “ ‘lhe Lord is good unto 
them that wait for him, to the soul that seeketh 
him ;” (Lam. iii. 25,) and the necessity and au- 
thority of that just command, “ Be still, and know 
that 1 am God.” (Psal. xlvi. 10.) 

As silent waiting appears to us, in the first place, 
requisite to the worship of God in spirit and truth, 
it is always our practice, for we believe he ought to 
have the direction of our hearts therein; and if he 
Please to influence any one, under due preparation 
vocally to appear, either by way of address to him- 
self in prayer, or to us in preaching, we never pre- 
clude such appearances, but silently assist accord- 
ing to our measures. If it prove that none are so 
concerned to speak, we sit the time through in 
silence, wherein true mental worship is often ex- 
perienced ; but never appoint any meeting, with 
intent, that it shall be held throughout in silence, 
as some have mistakenly imagined; for we believe 
that all ought to be led and guided by the good 
Spirit of God, more especially in the solemn acts of 
Divine worship. It would be a happy thing, were 
all so led, amongst us as well as others; but the 
case appears otherwise with too many, who sit un- 
concerned, in expectation of hearing the ministry, 
instead of waiting upon God, and therefore often 
meet with disappointment. The apostle said in his 
age, “they are not all Israel, which are of Isarel.” 
(Rom. ix. 6.) So we must acknowledge, all who 
have descended from faithful ancestors, are not 
themselves faithful; but the defect is in themselves, 
and not in the principle. 

We profess, that the spirit of truth ought to be 
our, and every man’s leader; and that this spirit 
is an infallible principle, and that so far as any 
faithfully follow it, they are infallibly led, and no 
further; but we never did, nor do profess that all 
in society with us are so led, or even sufficiently 
seek to be so. Nor was it the case amongst the 


primitive christians themselves. We well know, 
and freely own, that we have all sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God, and that without repent- 
ance and regeneration, we must for ever fall short 
of it. We are also sensible, that upon due confes- 
sion, submission, and sincere obedience to the mani- 
festations of Christ, the light of men, “ he is faith- 
fal and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness ;” (1 John i. 9,) and 
if we “ walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
(Verse 7.) 

With regard to the Scriptures, I have declared 
our sense concerning them; and shall only add, 
that we hold them to be the best written standard 
of belief and practice that we know of in the world. 
We venerate them for the sake of the great Author 
they came from, and seek to him for the right un- 
derstanding and proper use of them ; believing him 
who alone can open the true sense of them, and 
accompany it with power to enable us effectually 
to put it in practice, to be the primary guide, and 
therefore ought always to have our principal atten- 
tion ; ever esteeming ourselves in duty bound, in 
the first place, to look unto Jesus, the Author and 
finisher of our faith. (Heb. xii. 2.) As “the life 
is more than meat, and the body than raiment,” 
(Luke xii. 23,) so is the immediate influence of the 
Spirit of Christ more than the Scriptures, or than 
any man’s, or people’s private or partial interpre- 
tation of them; from whence have arisen all the 
differences that subsist about them, and which 
must ever remain to be the case, till the Holy Spi- 
rit itself is applied and attended to, as the right 
interpreter, and supreme standard of faith and 
practice. This is the original essential primary 
guide; and that revelation which comes imme- 
diately from the Spirit of God into a man’s heart, 
is certainly the primary one; and that which he 
receives through instrumental means, is as certainly 
but a secondary one. 

Barclay distinguishes revelation into objective, 
and subjective, and sometimes he speaks of the 
one, and sometimes of the other. In order to show 
the propriety of this distinction, let me observe, 
that the soul of man hath not only a faculty of 
cogitation, by which it ordinarily thinks, unites, 
divides, compares, or forms ideas, but also a latent 
power of internal sensation, or of perceiving spiri- 
tual objects by an inward and spiritual sense, when 
presented through a proper medium; which, till 
the beams of Divine light shine upon it, it must be 
as totally unacquainted with, as the child iu its 
mother's womb is with its faculties of sight and 
hearing. For though in that situation, it may be 
completely formed, and possess every organ proper 
to corporeal sensation, yet it is not empowered to 
exercise them, or really to know it hath them, till 
it be brought forth into the medium necessary to 
the use of them, composed of the light and air of 
this world. Then it first finds the peculiar sense, 
and exercise of those natural powers, which, be- 
fore its birth, it would not have the least under- 
standing, or proper use of. In like manner, the 


natural man must be delivered out of his natural 
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darkness, into the luminous and quickening influ-|to provincial cities the best live-stock, the best im-|above, but from the water rising from the subter- 
ence of that Divine word, or spirit, which is most|plements, and the best cultivators. The influence|ranean accumulations below, and that, by drawing 
emphatically styled the true light and life of men.|}of example, of competition, and even of rank and |away the stagnant moisture from three or four feet 
Thus born of the spirit, into this proper medium of) fashion, has been brought to bear on local obstinacy.|of earth next the surface, it was rendered more 
Divine knowledge, the soul is made acquainted|Squires have been encouraged to improve their |friable, easier to work, more penetrable by the rain, 


with that spiritual sense it could neither discover, |estates by the speeches of even greater men than 


which then carried down air and manure, and 


nor believe pertained to it, whilst in its natural|themselves, and young noblemen, in want of an|much warmer and more suitable for the nourish- 


state. This is no new natural faculty added, but|object, have found it in agricultural duties. Imple- 
its own mental power newly opened, and brought|ment-makers have had the advantage of the sug- 
into its due place and use. gestions of their customers, and, thus taught and 
(To be continued.) 
ae 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of English Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


farmers. Men who went to shows, stanch cham- 


sight of a steam-engine driving barn-machinery ; 


ment of the roots of the crops. He came to the 
;conclusion that the shallow draining, advoeated by 
Smith, of Deanston, was a vital error, and that four 


teaching at the same time, have every year be-|fect, which left a sufficient layer of dry warm sur- 
come more dependent on tenant and less on fancy |face earth, after allowing for the rise of the mois- 


ture by capillary attraction above the water level 


pions of the flail, have been vanquished by the mere |of the drain, should be the minimum depth. 


The first field drained on the four feet plan was 


‘he benefit which has accrued from the Royaljas an old Homeric Greek, if he could revisit earth, |on a farm near Bolton, belonging to a celebrated 


Agricultural Society has surpassed the expectations) would instantly recognize the inferiority of stones| Lancashire bone-setter. 


of its 
in cu. 
fected by a few men in advance of the spirit of the|dering unknown in the show-yards, have had op- 
age, have now, in great part by its exertions, ceased | portunities of learning wholesome truths from the 
to be received by the majority of farmers with con-|tenants of other landlords. Self-satisfied igno- 
temptuous incredulity, and by the labourers with|rance is abashed, and triumphant skill finds at once | 
stubborn opposition. In the old days, distance ope- |a large and eager audience. These agricultural | 
rated as a barrier to imitation, and three-fourths of| exhibitions are, in fact, the Woburn and Holkham 
England only heard of what was done in the well-|sheep-shearings, made national and expanded to 
cultivated fourth to ridicule and despise it. When /|the dimensions of an age of steam-driven threshing- 
the father of Mr. George Turner, of Barton, Devon,!machines. When the Royal Society started into 
the well-known breeder of Devon cattle and Lei-/|life there were about four hundred local societies in 
cester sheep, who had learned something in his|existence, but they were rather associations for the 
visits with stock to Holkham began to drill turnips, | promotion of eating and drinking than for the pro- 
a well-to-do neighbour looked down from the divid-| motion of the arts by which the materials for eat- 
ing bank and said to the son, “I suppose your|ing and drinking are increased. 
father will be sowing pepper out of a cruct next.’’|were usually complimentary, and the members con- 
Indeed the whole history of the turnip cultivation |gratulated one another upon the pre-eminence to 
affords a characteristic contrast between the spirit | which their own enlightened district had attained. 
of the past and the present. It took upwards of|They were, in a word, societies for maintaining lo- 
a century to establish the proper growth of this|cal darkness instead of for the acquisition of fresh 
crop, notwithstanding that the wealth of meat and |light from enlarged experience. 

corn which proceeded from it was as plain to those) Having described the important functions dis- 
who would open their eyes, as that a guinea was|charged by this central society for the advance- 
worth one-and-twenty shillings. The first difficulty|ment of farming, we proceed to touch upon the 
was to persuade farmers to try it at all; and not particular improvements which have been effected 
one turnip was ever seen on a field in Northumber-|during its career. Attempts to drain have been 


This was the small be- 





st sanguine promoters. ‘lhe improvements| hurled by the hand to the iron balls projected from | ginning of the subterranean net-work of pipes which 
ition and implements, which had been ef-|the cannon’s mouth. The greatest landlords, wan-|has more than doubled the value of our retentive 


soils. In 1843, Mr. Parkes gave his evidence be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Lords, and was strongly supported by the Earl of 
Lonsdale, whose experience as a commissioner of 
highway trusts had proved to him the advantage 
of the system. But nothing could be done without 
tools and pipes. A Birmingham manufacturer, on 
Mr. Parkes’ suggestion, produced in 1844, the set 
of drain-cutting implements which have by degrees 
been brought to perfection. A cheap conduit was 
still a difficulty. Stones choked up in many soils, 
and where they had to be broken and carted to 
the ground, often made the cost enormous. In 


The speeches |1843, at the Derby show of the Royal Agricultural 


Society, John Reade, a gardener by trade, a self- 
taught mechanic, well known as the inventor of 
the stomach-pump, exhibited cylindrical clay-pipes, 
with which he had been in the habit of draining 
the hotbeds of his master. His mode of construct- 
ing them was to wrap a lump of clay round a man- 
drel, and rub it smooth with a piece of flannel. 
Mr. Parkes showed one of these pipes to Earl 
Spencer, saying, “ My lord, with this pipe I will 
drain all England.” The Council on his lordship’s 
motion, gave John Reade a silver medal for his 


land till between 1760 and 1770. The second |made from the earliest times. Specimens may be |idea, and in the year following offered a premium 


difficulty was to get them to be at the expense of|seen of very clever workmanship more than a hun- 


hoeing, insomuch that Young said that he should |dred years old: but the when it should be done, | 


be heard with incredulity in most counties, when he|and the why, and the how, had never been reduced 
bore testimony to the vast benefits which were de-|to rule. Lord Bacon, who had a large collection 
rived in Norfolk from this indispensable portion |of works upon agriculture, had them one day piled 
of the process. The third difficulty was to induce|up in the court-yard and set on fire, for, said he, 
them to replace broad-cast sowing by drilling, |‘ In all these books I find no principles ; they can, 
which appeared, as we see, to novices no less ri-|therefore, be of no use to any man.” ‘This was 
diculous than peppering the land from a cruet.|just the deficiency with respect to drainage, and it 
The bigotry of the farmer cramped the energies of|could not therefore progress until Josiah Parkes, 
the mechanics, whom he now welcomes as among|in 1843, expounded the “ principles,” and in 1845, 
his best friends. The implements, even by the first]made suggestions which led to the manufacture of 





for a tile-making machine. <A great deal of money 
was wasted in attempts, and many patents were 
taken out for the purpose with indifferent success ; 
but in 1845, at Shrewsbury, Thomas Scragg re- 
ceived a prize for a machine which triumphed over 
the difficulties, and pipes can now be made quite 
as fast as kilns can take them. 

The work from that hour went rapidly forward. 
In 1846, Sir Robert Peel, whose management of 
his own property had made him thoroughly alive 
to the national importance of the subject, passed 
the act by which four millions sterling were appro- 


manufacturers, from the absence of criticism and|the steel tools which were necessary for forming |priated toward assisting landowners with loans for 
competition, from the limited extent of custom, and |the deep cuttings, and the cheap pipes which were |draining their land, with leave to repay the ad- 
from the want of artisans skilled in working in|essential to carrying off the water from them when|vance by instalments extending over twenty-two 
iron, were, however excellent in idea, both clumsy|formed. Up to 1843, little was done beyond tap-|years. Nearly the whole of the first loan was ab- 
and costly. The choicest specimens which existed | ping springs, or endeavouring to convey away the |sorbed by canny Scotch proprietors before English- 
in 1840 have been so altered in execution by|rain which fell on the surface by drains so shallow |men had made up their minds to take advantage 
cheaper materials and improved workmanship that |that the plough frequently spoiled them, it being|of it. But the four millions of government-money 
they can scarcely be recognized. the popular belief that moisture would not pene-|was small in comparison with the sums furnished 
‘The Royal Agricultural Society, with its council | trate through retentive clay beyond twenty or thirty |by private enterprise for the execution of an im- 
of peers, squires, tenants, and implement-makers—|inches. In 1833, when Mr. Parkes was engaged |provement which on the worst class of wet land 
its professors of chemistry, botany, and veterinary |in draining a peat-bog near Bolton, in Lancashire, | gave visible proofs of its value by immediate profits. 
art—its thousands of subscribers, spread over every |for Mr. Heathcoate, he had an opportunity of sce- | Another circumstance stimulated the work. About 
county of England—its Journal of transactions and |ing the great effect produced by deep cuttings, and|the period that the system of deep draining was 
reports—and, above all, its annual encampments |he was led to ponder on the advantage that would | perfected, the great landowners were anxious to 
in the centres of successive districts—has done for|be derived from relieving the soil of a certain num- | encourage their tenants, depressed by the approach- 
farming what the great fairs of the middle ages/ber of inches of the water, which is stagnant dur-|ing free trade in corn, and thorough draining be- 
did for commerce—concentrated and diffused know- ing a rainy season and remains until removed by|came the most fashionable improvement. The 
_ ledge, brought customers and producers into con-|evaporation in a dry season. By experiments con- |sheepfolding Norfolk rotation had done great things 
tact, and helped to extinguish prejudices in the ex-|tinued for several years, he found that a deep drain |for light land, brought the cultivation of roots to 
citement of social gatherings. ‘They have carried |began to run after wet weather, not from the water!a high pitch, and proportionately increased the live- 
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stock on every light-land farm. The owners of 
strong retentive soils were anxious to imitate their 


For “The Friend.” 


Believing that the following epistle, addressed to| 


forbidden practices; and the eye that once saw in 
the true light, becomes closed or dimmed, if not 


light-land neighbours, and to grow the roots which Wiltshire Quarterly Meeting, England, is applicable | wholly blinded by the god of this world. 


were seen to afford such profits in beef and mutton. 
Deep drainage enabled them to realize these aspi- 


rations. 
(To be continued.) 


—_-+___ 
For “The Friend.” 


I send some extracts from the official edition of 
John Wesley’s Life, for insertion in “ Tlie Friend,” 
if approved of, in whole or in part. 

Wilmington, Ninth month, 1858. 


“They landed on the 6th of February, 1736, 
on a small uninhabited island; from whence Mr. 
Oglethorpe proceeded to Savannah, and returned 
the next day, bringing with him Mr. Spangenberg, 
one of the Moravian pastors, already settled there. 

“T soon found,” says Mr. Wesley, ‘‘ what spirit 
he was of; and asked his advice with regard to my 
own conduct. He said, ‘ My brother, I must first 
ask you one or two questions. Have you the wit- 
ness within yourself! Does the Spirit of God bear 
witness with your spirit, that you are the child of 
God?’ I was surprised, and knew not what to an- 
swer. He observed it, and asked, ‘ Do you know 
Jesus Christ?’ I paused and said, I know he is 
the Saviour of the world. ‘True!’ replied he, 
‘but do you know he has saved you?’ I answer- 
ed, I hope he has died to save me. He only added, 
‘Do you know yourself?’ I said, ido. But I 
fear they were vain words.” ” 7 * 

“And now,” says he, “it is upwards of two 
years since I left my native country, in order to 
teach the Georgia Indians the nature of christian- 
ity: but what have I learned myself in the mean 
time? Why, (what I least of all suspected,) that I, 
who went to America to convert others, was never 
converted myself. ‘I am not mad,’ though I thus 
speak: but ‘speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness :’ if haply some of those who still dream may 
awake, and see, that as I am, so are they. * * * 

“ Are they read in philosophy? Sowas I. In 
ancient or modern tongues? Sowas I also. Are 
they versed in the science of divinity? I too have 
studied it many years. Can they talk fluently on 
spiritual things? The very same [ could do. Are 
they plenteous inalms? Behold! I give all my 
goods to feed the poor. 

“Do they give of their labour as well as their 
substance? 1 have laboured more abundantly than 
they all. Are they willing to suffer for their bre- 
thren? Ihave thrown up my friends, reputation, 
ease, country; I have put my life in my hand, 
wandering into strange lands; I have given my 
body to be drowned by the deep, parched up with 
heat, consumed by toil and weariness, or whatever 
God shall please to bring upon me. But does all 
this, (be it more or less it matters not,) make me 
acceptable to God? Does all I ever did or can 
know, say, give, do or suffer, justify me in his 
sight? yea, or the constant use of all the means of 
grace? which, nevertheless, is meet, right, and our 
bounden duty, or that I know nothing of myself, 
that I am, as touching outward, moral righteous- 
ness, blameless? or to come closer yet, to have a 
rational conviction of all the truths of christianity ? 
Does ali this give a claim to the holy, heavenly, 


Divine character of a christian? By no means.” 
* * * * * * 


“Tf it be said I have faith, (for many such things 
have I heard from many miserable comforters,) I 
answer, so have the devils—a sort of faith; but 
still they are strangers to the covenant of promise.” 

Any feeling that takes a man away from his 
home, is a traitor to the household. 


to many in this day, I copy it for insertion in “ The 
Friend,” if approved by the Editor. 


TO FRIENDS IN WILTSHIRE. 


Having had strong desires in my mind for your 
welfare in the truth, I purposed to have attended | 
your Quarterly Meeting, but being let at this time, 
and not knowing that I shall ever have an oppor- 
tunity to see you, I feel a freedom to visit you with 
a few lines in the opening and love of Truth, which | 
flows to you ward. 

Dear Friends, male and female, old and young, | 
as many of you as are desirous to be called the| 
children of God, and followers of Christ Jesus, be | 
humble that you may be taught of him; for it is 
the humble that he teaches of his ways. And be ye} 
meek and low of heart, that you may serve him in 
your generation, and one another in his pure fear, 
so you will know him for your rest, and his peace 
your quiet habitation. 

My soul hath mourned, and is in some degree 
covered therewith at this time, under a sense that 
the love of the world, and its pleasures and earthly 
delights, abound in too many, (which is iniquity,) 
and because thereof the love of many towards God 
waxeth cold ; and for the want of witnessing the love 
of God in a pure heart, the mind becomes at ease, | 
lukewarm and indifferent about the things which | 
belong to our peace and future happiness; and so 
fathers and mothers, masters and mistresses, be- 
come dull, if not dead, to that holy concern, which 
should ever excite them, both by example and pre- 
cept, to instruct and train up their children and 
servants in all godliness of life and conversation. 

O dear Friends! Search your hearts, and dili- 
gently inquire whether something hath not subtly 
crept in, and stolen away your affections from God, 
and the deep attention of your minds from the in- 
structions of his Holy Spirit of truth; and if this 
becomes your concern, I fully believe that the Lord 
will bless you with enlightened minds to see, and 
willing hearts to give up all to the fire and sword 
of his word and Spirit, that your hearts may be 
purged and made tabernacles and temples in which 
he would take delight to dwell: for if the soul is 
chaste in love to God, and the eye of the mind 
single to the instruction of the spirit of truth, the 
whole body will be full of light. 

It is herein that the children of God are pre- 
served safe in their own secret steps before the 
Lord, and free from giving occasion of stumbling to 
others. { 

I am fully persuaded there is a remnant amongst | 
you, who teelingly know that the living sense} 
of the presence and power of God, in your meet- | 
ings both for worship and discipline, is not plen- 
tifully enjoyed, but is at a low ebb; and it is in| 
my mind to let you know what has appeared to) 
me to be one great reason, viz., there are many 
professors of truth amongst you, who delight to be 
accounted of as Friends in esteem in the society ; 
who have a smooth and fawning behaviour and 
flattering tongues, and do seek the love and friend- 
ship of such who are friends of truth, for their) 
owu honour and credit and the reputation of self. 
Dear Friends, of such beware, for their friendship | 
is poison, and their intimate fellowship, if cleaved 
unto, is benumbing even to insensibility. And for 
want of a clear discovery of that spirit, some of 
the tender and sincere-hearted among you haye 
suffered. 





In whomsoever earthly-mindedness prevails, or the | 
love of the world and its friendship, there is a secret | 
giving way to and a gradual reconciliation with its! 


Liberty is then taken by parents, and indul- 
gence is given to their children; which occasions 
pain and distress of heart to those who have not 
lost their sight and feeling. Some, for fear of 
being rebuked and disesteemed by such who have 
a sense of them, will court their affections; with 
which bait they have been taken, and so have been 
afraid to speak their minds plainly, lest they should 
offend, or drive them further from the Society : con- 
cluding this is a tender thing in them, because 
they seem to love Friends. And so, many who 
might have made great progress, have lost ground, 
for want of speaking truth to their neighbours. 
And thus the infection of pride, libertinism, and 
earthly-mindedness, has spread and prevailed, even 
to the hurt of some families, that were once ex- 
ceedingly grieved therewith. 

Wherefore, my dear friends, fear God with a 
perfect heart, and in his light, watch over your own 
selves and your families, so shall your hearts be 
warmly influenced, and filled with holy zeal and 
love to God and his truth, in which you will be 
bold to act in your mectings for discipline; and in 
the power of God, which is the authority of the 
church, you will be able to judge those who walk 
disorderly; and, being faithful therein, you will 
remove the stumbling-blocks, and roll away the 
reproach which is imputed to the church. 

Then would the Lord feed such his faithful la- 
bourers with his heavenly bread, and honour them 
with his life-giving presence ; and whether the dis- 
orderly would hear or forbear, the Lord would be 
the shield and exceeding great reward of his peo- 
ple, and fill their hearts with praise to his name, 
who is worthy for ever and ever ! 

Joun CHuRcHMAN. 

London, the 4th of the Fourth mo., 1754. 

scenmaiiiiinaliniads 
For “ The Friewd.” 
The Indians of North America. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
NUMBERS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


In the introduction to the second part of the 
History of the Indian Tribes, addressed to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Henry R. School- 
craft thus speaks of the condition and prospects of 
the present generation of these interesting people : 

“The statistical tables, to which I invite your 
attention, taken in connection with those heretofore 
published, indicate some facts of leading import- 
ance to the welfare of the Indian tribes. The 
principles of the census, wherever they have been 
applied, denote, that a hunter population does not 
reproduce itself at a ratio which can be, even in the 
most favourable circumstances, accurately appre- 
ciated and relied on; while it is subject to sudden 
fluctuations, such as do not pertain to a fixed com- 
munity. 

“The rate of reproduction is so small, and the 
causes of depopulation are so great, that until the 
period of their colonization, neither to increase por 
decrease, but barely to keep up their nymbers, is 
the most favourable view that can be presented, 
In a survey of two hundred years, so far as facts 
ean be gleaned, mapy of the bands and sub-tribes 
have most rapidly declined, and yet a greater num- 
ber of them have become entirely extinct. The 


|policy of pursuing the chase is so destructive to 


human life, so subversive of every principle of in- 


jerease and prosperity, that it is amazing the In- 


dians themselves have not perceived it. But when 
this fatal delusion is coupled with the policy of 
petty, predatory, tribal warfare, as it has been for 
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all the period that we have been in proximity tolin an especial manner, as designed to protect their 
them, it is only wonderful, that of the tribes who rights and interests against the whites on the fron- 
were in North America in 1600, there is a de- tier; and the colonial history of the most humane 
scendant left to recount their history. \nations, does not furnish a body of treaties, laws 


“In 1764, when the efficient Colonel Bouquet | 
crossed the Alleghanies with an army, which | 
brought the hostile tribes of the Ohio Valley to) 
terms, he estimated the strength of the Indian| 
tribes of the British Colonies of North America at} 
fifty-six thousand five hundred fighting men. Es-| 
timating five souls to each warrior, which is found 
to be a reliable ratio, the entire Indian population | 
within British jurisdiction, at that day, was two| 
hundred and eighty-three thousand souls. No| 
part of the tribes of ‘Texas, New Mexico, Califor-| 
nia, Oregon, or Utah, was included in his estimates; | 
but it embraced Hither Louisiana, and the remote 
tribes north and west of the Mississippi, known to | 
the French and English traders, as is perceived by 
the details of the schedule. The preliminary esti- 
mates, including partial returns of the aboriginal | 
census, began in 1847, submitted in my first re-| 
port, denote the entire population of the tribes at| 
this day, in the present enlarged area of the Union, 
to be about four hundred thousand. From this 
aggregate it is essential, for the purpose of compa- 
rison, to deduct twenty-four thousand one hundred 
for the acquisition of Texas; ninety-two thousand 
one hundred and thirty for New Mexico; thirty- 
two thousand one hundred for California ; twenty- 
two thousand seven hundred and thirty-three for 
Oregon; and eleven thousand five hundred for 
Utah; making an aggregate for the newly acquired 
territories, of one hundred and eighty-two thousand 
five hundred and ninety-four. ‘These numbers de- 





and public acts to protect an aboriginal people, 
which have been pursued, through every adverse 
mutation, so perseveringly and successfully. Fix- 
ity of habits and industry have at length crowned 
these efforts with the elements of success, so far as 
respects the more immediate tribes operated on, 
who have been removed to positions favouring the 
practice of agriculture, letters, and morals. This 
is, it may be affirmed, the position of the colonized 
tribes, the first steps to the policy of which were 
taken in 1824, It was a result not to be compassed 
in a short period, and it is a point deserving the 
attention of the nation; and he must close his eyes 
to the evidences of the benign effects of civilization 
upon aboriginal barbarism, who does not see in 
this policy, that it has been, to the extent stated, 
successful. The Cherokees, the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, the Muscogees or Creeks, are the liv- 
ing monuments of rescued nations, who are destined 
to take their places in the family of man. The 
statistics which belong to this subject have been 
sought with diligence, and notwithstanding ob- 
stacles yet existing, are in the process of successful 
collection, and will be in due time laid before you. 

“That the hunter and non-industrial tribes still 
cling with great tenacity to their native forests and 
native habits,—that they view with distrust, and 
even contempt, the promises of labour and letters, 
—that they glory in a wild independence and free- 
dom from restraint, and are fascinated with all the 
fallacious allurements of the chase, your recent 


ducted from the gross estimates of 1850, before re-| journey to Minnesota must have given you abun- 


ferred to, give a population of two hundred and/| 
five thousand six hundred and thirty-five, for the 
same area embraced by Bouquet; denoting the 
number of deaths in the tribes to exceed the births 
by seventy-scven thousand three hundred and six- 
ty-five, in a period of eighty-seven years; a ratio 
of decline, which, if it could be taken as absolutely | 
reliable, and continued to be equally depopulating, | 
would extinguish the entire Indian population of} 
the United States in about two hundred years. 
‘These figures are but approximations to the actual 
state of decline in the hunter-life, and may be ad- 
duced to show the importance of statistical data. 

‘The permanent causes of Indian decline can- 
not, however, be mistaken. Their progress of de- 
terioration is seen to have been linked, as by an 
indissoluble chain, with their seanty means of sub- 
sistence, and non-industrial habits and character, 
wherever they have been located, and however 
they have wandered. 

“ The cultivated field, the plough, and the bow, | 
are not more unmistakably marked, as types of habit | 
and condition, in the Indian than the European 
races. And these causes are seen to be fundamen- 
tal; they exist so strongly in the minds of the In- 
dian tribes generally, as to have led them to flee 
before the approaches of civilization, as if it were | 
a pestilence. On the contrary, the influences of 
agriculture and fixity have been, in a marked man- 
ner, suited to promote the growth of those bands) 





dant means to observe ; and the fact of their attach- 
ment to forest life, is not surprising to the mind 
that contemplates human history with enlarged 
views, nor does it offer ground for discouragement. 
We are but required to persevere in our efforts, and 
make them broader and fuller. Years will be de- 
manded to reach, with practical influences, the rov- 
ing bands, who are still strongly fascinated with 
the wilderness, and who now hover fitfully around 


the broad bases of both sides of the Rocky Moun- | 


tains, the high table-lands of New Mexico, and the 
Sierra Nevada. Many of these tribes will probably 
perish ; but the question of time, which must deve- 
lope results, cannot alter our duties, as a nation 
entrusted with the highest type of civilization, to 
collect the data of their vital statistics and condi- 
tion, and to spread them before the people of the 
country and the world. 

“The subject is one that requires to be viewed 
from exalted points, and with expansive feelings. 
Facts before us denote, that the Indian cam be re- 
claimed. No new principles are necessary to be 
eliminated—no old ones to be obliterated. He is 
alike amenable to that law, which governs the races 
of white and of red men, and of whom we have the 
divine sanction for saying, ‘In the sweat of thy 
face, thou shalt eat bread.’ The sound and prac- 
tical experiment of one noble man, (Brainerd,) in 


|1746, were there no other record, would demon- 


strate this. Fiscal and vital statistics denote that 


which have betaken themselves to them, to foster |it is not the curtailment of their territory that has 
the best capacities of the man, and to protect him |led to Indian depopulation : it is the ruinous policy 
against the acts of cupidity, and the allurements of the tribes of keeping large areas, untouched by 
of indulgence. Above all, it has been the policy, |the plough, and in a desert state, that these terri- 
from the foundation of the government, through the|tories may produce wild animals. They have, 
eras of thirteen presidents, beginning with Wash-|therefore, perished rather from the repletion than 
ington, to demonstrate to the tribes the folly of the diminution of territory; and from the excess 
their internal and extcrnal wars, as well as the | of indulgence, resulting from misapplication of their 
waste of their energies in the chase; and to pre-|large fiscal means. If any fact is beyond dispute, 
serye peace on the frontiers. ‘The first twelve sec-|it is this. It is the standard by which, like the 
tions of the “ Intercourse Act,” may be singled out| fluctuations of the thermometer, the momentum of 
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Indian prosperity or depopulation may be measur- 
ed. By the statistics published, it is shown that 
the payment of heavy annuities in corn to the non- 
industrial tribes has been detrimental. The small 
tribes, with large annuities, have constantly de- 
clined, as is witnessed in the Miamies; while large 
tribes, whose funds are invested, or tribes of equal 
numbers, with smad/, or no annuities at all, who 
have not felt the depressing effects of the periodical 
affluence of these payments, have kept up, or in- 
creased in their numbers; for of all things hurtful 
to our hunter-tribes, ready money is seen to be by 
far the greatest—as if invested by it with the poi- 
soned shirt of Nessus, they seem tormented until 
{relieved from it. 

“Next to the want of industrial habits, in the 
inter-forest and prairie tribes, nothing has had so 
great an influence, in keeping them at the zero of 
human society, as the neglect or non-appreciation 
of education. ‘The statistics of schools, includin 
the facts embraced in the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, are too incomplete 
and fragmentary to permit the details to be as yet 
submitted ; but the importance of the subject may 
be deemed a sufficient reason for referring to some 
of the results indicated. Indian education is per- 
haps necessarily expensive. If my data are cor- 
rect, the average expense, owing to a want of avi- 
dity for knowledge, which causes a thin attendance 
on the schools, exceeds very greatly that of the 
same kind of instruction in civil life. For the 
number of pupils taught in the boarding-schools, 
compared with the sums expended, it is perceived 
that the average amount per scholar has nearly 
equalled, in some cases, that required annually to 
carry our students through an academic course. 

“The statistics of occupation, embraced in my 
first report, denote few natives as having embraced 
any of the learned professions, or as teachers of 
primary schools, or mechanics ; but we cannot de- 
cide that this ratio will not increase, nor that the 
eloquence which has commanded admiration for 
centuries, in their primitive convocations, is not des- 
tined to make itself felt in the forum and the pul- 
ipit. The highest talents, united to decision and 
practical energy of character, are doubtless requir- 
ed, on every ground, in the superintendents of aca- 
demies and beneficiary institutions, located in the 
Indian country; but it would probably promise 
more favourable results from these nurseries of Ja- 
bour and letters, if we could see the red man him- 
self entering more fully than he does, into all the 
departments of mental action essential to the refor- 
mation and reconstruction of Indian society. What 
the tribes most require, is steady personal exertions, 
and a deep personal interest in the great problem 
of their reclamation. No tribes can be substitution- 
ally taught the arts of life. Individuals from 
amongst themselves must not only take the ferule, 
and occupy the desk, but they are required to take 
hold of the plough and the hammer. It is per- 
ceived, in those tribes which have taken the lead in 
civilization, and who hold a high pre-eminence 
over, and afford a noble example to the rest, that 
these results, so far as we have been able to pro- 
eure the facts, are unmistakable, and worthy of all 
commendation; while at the same time, it is lament- 
able to contrast them with the state of the erratic 
and hunter-tribes, who raise no grain, and keep no 
cattle, but continue to waste their time and ener- 
gies in the precarious toils of the chase, and in plans 
of ferocious warfare,—struggling without substan- 
tial recompense, and passing through life without a 
rational object.” 

















(To be continued.) 





The truest self respect is not to think of self. 
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For “The Friend.” 


The following lines were written by J. K., and seem a) serious member of our religious Society should have 
'"*! been guilty of it; and still more so, that it should 


have been admitted into a journal conducted by 
In frost-bound Russia, she who shared thy bosom’s joy| friends. 


suitable ending to those addressed to D. Wheeler, 
late number of “ The Friend.” 


om aati The wedding garment spoken of by our 
Laid down in peace her weary head, her master’s joy to Lord, evidently typifies that inward purification 
share ; which is the work of the Holy Spirit, and has no 
From seagirt Wight against whose base old ocean’s|reference to any thing external. It is true that 
surges come, when the inside is clean, the outside, whether in 
Thy William bowed to God's decree, and sought a hea- deportment or apparel, will generally indicate the 
ay ae blessed change wrought in the heart, and that the 
In giddy France, the lovely one, who, with affection|thoughts are far otherwise occupied, than in the 
true, vanity of adorning the body, or in caring unduly 


Had followed thee to southern climes and all thy com- 
bats knew ; 

Waited thy coming from the west across the Atlantic’s 
foam, 

Saw thy dear face again in love, then hasted to his 
home. 


Perbaps in mercy he who gave, may every green bough 
take ; 


for what it shall eat or drink, &c. Yet to make 


these externals the very passport to Heaven,—the 
“ livery of Jesus,”—is giving to them a degree of} further can be made by such, in the path of peace, 


importance that our early Friends never claimed 
for them, and reminds us of the pharisaical sanc- 
tity attached to the broad phylacteries, Xc., of 
old. It is to be feared that the undue exaltation 


And thou a tree late flourishing, a branchless trunk} of these lesser matters of the law, by some amongst 


may’st make ; 
Then, oh! how joyous will it be—no longer doomed to 
roam— . 
To hear the mandate from above, that calls thy spirit 
home! 


'Tis done! the chariot wheels have passed along the 
parted air, 
The victory won, the soldier leaves the field of toil and 
care; 
The house eternal of our God, the everlasting dome, 
Is now the resting place of Aim, who had on earth no 
home. 
snails 
Selected. 
EVENING. 
“ Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and the day 
is far spent.”—Luke xxiv. 29. 
When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast, 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live: 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 


Thou Framer of the light and dark, 

Steer through the tempest thine own ark: 
Amid the howling wintry sea, 

We are in port if we have Thee. 

If some poor wandering child of thine 
Have spurn’d to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin ; 

Let him no more lie down in sin. 


Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take ; 
Till in the ocean of thy love, 

We lose ourselves in heaven above. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Superficial Quakerism. 


An article appeared in a late number of the 
“ British Friend,” under the heading of “ Benefi- 
cial effects of consistency,” in which there occurs, 
according to our apprehension, some more glaring 
inconsistencies than any the author adverts to. It 
concludes with the following paragraph : 

“ We are not welcome guests, but rather intru- 
ders, at the supper of our Lord, if we appear not 
in the wedding garment. If our young people 
knew the honour and dignity which belong to an 
open and consistent exhibition to the world of our 
external peculiarities, they would not be ashamed 
of the livery of Jesus, or shrink from adopting these 
needful appendages of our high and holy calling in 
Christ Jesus our Lord,” Xe. 

This identification of the peculiar style of plain 
dress worn by Friends, with the wedding garment 
in the parable of our Lord, is such a wresting of 


us who stand in the responsible station of counsel- 
lors, may have the effect to mislead a class of our 
young people who have been accustomed to rever- 
ence their authority, by causing them to rest satisfied 
after having made sacrifices in their attire, sometimes 
prematurely in deference to the opinions or wishes 
of their elder advisers, rather than waiting for a 
deep and earnest conviction in their own minds 
that these crosses are required of them by their 
heavenly Master; and thus they may be lulled into 
a false security, and too soon grow weary of that 
daily warfare with their soul's more insidious and 
powerful enemies, which through faith is crowned 
with victory : while another class, who are evading 
the cross, and seeking for excuses for the indul- 
gence of their pride and vanity, may find in such 
distortions of Scriptural authority, as above quoted, 
occasion to throw discredit on that righteous stand- 
ard which our Society has ever held up against 
the follies and vain fashions of the world, and sup- 
port for themselves in their conformity to those 
fashions. Some of the articles which have lately 
appeared in another English paper, professing to 
represent Friends, would seem to give countenance 
to a license in these particulars, which is equally 
remoyed from the ancient standard ; and it is plain 
that the latter emanate from that spirit which is at 
present so sadly rife, particularly in England, that 


would overthrow the old landmarks, and is especi-| 


ally hostile to the testimony against those things 
contained in the fourth query. To steer between 
these extremes in the path of christian moderation, 
which heavenly wisdom directs, is what we need ; 
not appointing our own paths, nor exalting our own 
standards, nor choosing our own crosses, nor look- 
ing to fallible man or to tradition for our guides, 
but singly to that divine light within us, which it 
was the mission of our forefathers to cal] the atten- 
tion of the people to; for however a path marked 
out for ourselves, or prescribed for others, may 
have the appearance of self-denial or cross-bearing, 
we shall not find in it, that “the Lord has ordain- 
ed peace for us, because he has wrought all our 
works in us.” 

The plainness which our early Friends inculeated 
by precept and example, did not consist, as we all 
must know, in a particular costume, but was simply 
a war in righteousness against the changing fashions 
of a vain world ; and as they faithfully stood their 
ground, in the course of several generations, they 
necessarily became singular in their appearance. 
We should frequently revert to the original ground 
of our testimony to plainness, that it was against 
worldly fashions, superfluous ornament, showy and 
costly material in dress, and that it was not by any 
means the adoption of a form ; lest we should be 


its obvious meaning, that I felt grieved that any|led into the error of losing sight of another testi- 


mony which they urged with equal zeal, against 
mere outward forms in religion. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that many, per- 
haps most of those amongst us, who have experi- 
enced the contriting influence of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, have felt it required of them to con- 
fess their Saviour among men, by making a change 
in their outward appearance, more or less in con- 
formity with that style which, for the reasons 
above given, has become peculiar. This may 
seem very strange to other professors of chris- 
tianity, and is one of those facts in the process of 
spiritual discipline which seems to set at naught 
human reason; and yet we know that not a step 


until this sacrifice is submitted to: the mortifica- 
tion to human wisdom and pride which it involves, 
must be suffered, that they may become fools for 
Christ ; simple, childlike, unquestioning obedience 
to this requisition, or there is no more peace, no 
more progress in the way of holiness, but darkness 
and confusion follow, ending too often in back- 
sliding to the world and its maxims. So that it is 
cause of rejoicing, when we see our young people 
surrendering their strong wills and their pride of 
opinion, and becoming first fools, that they may be- 
come wise. In so doing, they not only experience 
that sweet peace which passeth understanding, but 
in time may have cause to be thankful, and rejoice 
in the immunity which it affords from the exactions 
of the whimsical tyrant, fashion; for truly it is a 
tyrant to those who are weary of it, but who still 
think themselves obliged to submit to its iron rule, 
lest they should be despised or ridiculed for their 
singularity. 

Plain apparel is truly a blessing also in its pre- 
servative power, as a hedge about us, from those 
fashionable pleasures which are so ruinous to the 
soul’s welfare, for which we have great cause of 
thankfulness. There never surely was a time when 
we had more need to have our standard exalted 
than the present, when extravagance in dress is 
carried to such a preposterous extreme; when the 
women look like walking advertisements of milli- 
ners and silk-mercers, and the men like barbers’ 
blocks, rather than rational immortal beings; so 
that not only christian moderation seems lost sight 
of, but all rules of good taste, decorum, and even 
common sense, seem utterly defied. May Friends 
then maintain their stand resolutely against the 
deluge of fashionable extravagance, not merely by 
adhering to a canonical form or colour, but in the 





true spirit of Gospel simplicity, refrain from in- 
dulging pride in the richness of material in our 
dress and studied refinement in all its appoint- 
ments, or even in the ostentation of many change- 
able suits of apparel. The pride which manifests 
itself in this way, is perhaps more delusive than 
that which is displayed in gorgeous colours and 
showy ornaments; and it would be well for each 
one of us to inquire how far we may be influenced 
by its spirit. ‘The golden mean seems to be that 
which indicates that the wearer expends no more 
time, thought or money on his or her apparel, than 
is necessary to insure a neat and cleanly appear- 
ance; in short, such a dress as would not attract 
observation : and I feel happy in believing that this 
is the true rate of value at which this matter is held, 
at least among the more sensible and serious of our 
members. While faithfully endeavouring to support 
our testimony to that plainness which is the index 
of christian humility, may we never make an idol 
of it, as the writer above quoted would seem to 
have done, by confounding this external conformity 
with the “ wedding garment,” that “ white robe 
which is the righteousness of saints.” 
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In reverting again to the quoted paragraph, it|be better prepared for general conversation, they|position. David Sands and Solomon Underhill 
struck me, that holding out the honour and dignity|will be in danger of losing the character of a true|paid a visit to this meeting, and laboured with 
of an exhibition of our external peculiarities, as an| Friend, and finally all relish for their principles, and | much affectionate fervency to reclaim the disaffect- 
inducement, is a very false principle ; for if there is|for the humble self-denying walk in which the re-|ed and to reanimate the friends of truth to a faith- 
no cross, no humbling process that would lay in/ligion of the Lord Jesus consists. ful discharge of their religious duties. These 
the dust feelings allied to honour and dignity, no labours of love were enforced by a committee of 
becoming fools for Christ, there can be little virtue the yearly meeting who attended, and the strength 
in it. and assistance thus afforded proved so effectual, 
that Friends resumed the attendance of their meet- 
ings, and were enabled to maintain the discipline 
over the heads of those disorderly persons. ‘They 
afterwards set up a separate meeting, which how- 
ever continued but a little while, when they became 
divided among themselves, and dwindled entirely 
away. 

About the thirty-second year of his age he was 
married to Lydia Mott, an amiable and pious 
woman, and settled himself in the business of farm- 
ing, but his mind being chiefly concerned about 
those things which pertain to life and salvation, and 
the welfare of the religious society of which he was 
a member, he freely devoted himself to the service 
of his divine Master: being in good measure re- 
deemed from the desire of laying up treasures on 
earth, he pursued business with becoming modera- 
tion, endeavouring to make his temporal affairs a 
secondary consideration. 

During the middle part of his life, he was a 
member of the Meeting for Sufferings in New York, 
in which, as well as other services of the society, 
he was often usefully employed. His example in 
the due attendance of all our religious meetings, 
both for worship and discipline, was worthy of im- 
itation, never suffering his business to interfere 
with this reasonable duty, but cheerfully giving all 
up in order to present himself before the Lord. 
When thus assembled with his brethren, his de- 
portment was solemn and weighty, showing that 
his mind was seriously engaged in the great duty 
of humbly waiting upon the Lord for the renewal 
of spiritual strength. 

He took great delight in perusing the Holy 
Scriptures, and was well instructed in those divine 
precepts and holy doctrines which they contain. 
He always entertained a reverent esteem for these 
sacred records, and spent much of his time in read- 
ing them, and the writings of our primitive Friends, 
His mind being earnestly engaged to seek for 
right instruction, he became well grounded in the 
belief of the truths of the Christian religion, which 
he frequently enforced upon his auditory in his 
public testimonies, especially of recent time. His 
faith, however, did not consist in a mere historical 
belief of those saving truths which are there record- 
ed, but having yielded to the sanctifying operation 
of the Holy Ghost and fire, he was made an expe- 
rimental witness of the benefits of salvation in and 
through Christ Jesus as our Mediator and Atone- 
ment, and could say with the apostle, “‘ That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of Life ; that which we have seen and heard, 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fel- 
lowship with us, and truly our fellowship is with 











































































































For “The Friend.” 
The following “ Brief Memoir,” &c., is offered 
for insertion in “ The Friend.” 


A Brief Memoir of Solomon Underhill, late of 
Westbury, Long Island. 


“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for 
the end of that man is peace.”—Psal. xxxvii. 37. 


ennainidiilinmnced 
For “The Friend.” 
Hardships for Conscience’ Sake. 


Persons, guilty of cruelty practised on harmless 
men on account of their religion, show plainly they 
are destitute of it themselves. Such are in the 
state of darkness which beclouded those our Sa- 
viour spoke of, when he foretold his disciples, “ they 
shall put you out of the synagogue ; yea, the time 
cometh that whosoever killeth you, will think that 
he doeth God service. ‘These things will they do 
unto you, because they have not known the Father, 
nor me.” On the last day of the Tenth month, 
1662, a major with a party of soldiers came to 
Evesham, and sent some of them to bring several 
Friends out of the town, who, on being brought 
before him, he released all but Richard Walker, 
on promise to appear the next day at Worcester. 
They treated this Friend very inhumanly, driving 
him, though a poor, sickly old man, above sixty 
years of age, before their horses on foot, and when 
unable to keep up with them, a soldier dragged him 
along by force; the major himself beat hin down 
with his horse, and threatened to pistol him. At 
length they set him on horseback, whipping the 
horse up and down hill, to the great pain of the in- 
firm man, who, when he entreated them to be more 
merciful to his weak body, met with nothing but 
scoffs and derision. ‘They put him in Worcester 
jail, but the hardships they had inflicted on him by 
the way, so weakened and overcome him, being 
long before afflicted with disease, that he died in a 
short time after his commitment. He was a man 
of a meek and christian spirit, inoffensive in life 
and conversation, and generally well beloved by 
those who knew him. ‘lhe end of that man was 
doubtless peace ; but what hope could those have 
who brutally treated him, and were accessory to 
his death? What pretence could they have even 
to the name of christian ? 

In the following month, several Friends were re- 
quired by the mayor of Worcester and the same 
major, to pay four shillings each for a month’s ab- 
sence from church, though several of them had 
been imprisoned three-fourths of a year, and had 
not been discharged three weeks. Upon their re- 
fusal to pay, the said magistrates caused their 
clothes to be taken off their backs in their presence, 
by way of distraint, and accordingly there were 
taken from John Waite two coats and his hat; 
from Abraham Roberts, and from two others each 
a great-coat—and two others a coat and their hats. 
What description of church could such members 
belong to, who could thus rob men of their cloth- 
ing, even without pretext of any law? It must 
have resembled the synagogue of Satan. 

In this way did the first members of the society 
suffer for their principles, and through their con- 
stancy, an open acknowledgment of them is secured 
tous. Surely we ought to be willing patiently to 
endure whatever suffering remains to be filled up 
for their support and for the body’s sake, the church. 
It would be a great advantage to our young Friends, 
to read frequently the history and doctrinal works 
of their own society, as well as the journals of ex- 


Solomon Underhill was born at Cedar Swamp, 
near Westbury, Long Island, the 30th day of the 
10th month, 1748. His parents, Amos and Eliza- 
beth Underhill, were respectable members of the 
religious Society of Friends, and desirous of giving 
him as good an education as the schools in the 
neighbourhood afforded ; but both of them dying 
whilst he was young, he was left under the care 
of his elder brothers, who kept a distillery, in 
which he was put to labour. ‘I'his occupation ex- 
posed him to many temptations, calculated to alien- 
ate his mind from the path of piety and virtue ; 
but through the condescending mercy of our bless- 
ed Redeemer, he was visited with the ivfluences 
of His Holy Spirit, whereby he was clearly con- 
vinced of the iniquity of the business, and became 
so deeply impressed with it, that he endeavoured 
to dissuade his brothers from continuing in the em- 
ployment. His uneasiness with it increased until 
he believed it right for him entirely to decline 
labouring in the distillery ; and so scrupulous was 
he in relation to it, that he was not easy to carry 
any article to those engaged therein. 

When about seventeen years of age, he was 
deeply exercised on account of his everlasting 
welfare ; and after a time of close, inward con- 
flict, was strengthened to surrender himself to 
divine disposal, entering into solemn covenant with 
his heavenly Father to serve Him in all his re- 
quirings. ‘Through the continued extension of 
divine assistance, he was enabled to keep this 
covenant, and to yield more entire dedication to 
the Lord’s will than he had hitherto done. 

Having patiently submitted to the crucifying 
power of the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
endured those refining baptisms which are neces- 
sary to qualify for service in His church, he was 
called to the work of the ministry of the gospel, 
and his appearances being acceptable to his friends, 
he was acknowledged as a minister in unity with 
the society. 

Ile performed a religious visit to Friends in New 
England, in the year 1779, which act of dedica- 
tion to the Lord’s will yielded him the reward of 
true peace. After this he twice visited those parts, 
and by the accounts received from Friends there, 
his labours of love appear to have been satisfactory 
and edifying. In one of these visits he accom- 
panied David Sands, an eminent minister in the 
Society of Friends, and through the divine blessing 
their labours were made instrumental in reclaiming 
some persons who had been drawn from the right|the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
way. In one meeting particularly, an individual} During the last twenty years of his life his 
who stood in the station of a minister, for want of/labours were principally confined to his own meet- 
greater watchfulness and humility, had become ex-|ing and those in the vicinity, where he had fre- 
alted above the pure witness for truth in his own] quent religious service. Within a few years of his 
mind, and by various plausible pretexts had de-|death his mind became deeply exercised under a 
luded many unwary and unstable minds. Those|belief that a spirit of unbelief in some of the essen- 
Friends who could not unite with him and his|tial doctrines of the Christian religion, was secretly 
perienced members. By making the writings of|party, had yielded to discouragements, and almost! spreading among the members of his own Quarterly 
those who have not submitted to the cross theirjentirely withdrawn from the attendance of their| Meeting. Although this spirit made its insidious 
reading, their minds will be gradually moulded|religious meetings, except one Friend, who dared | approaches under the specious guise of a high pro- 
into their opinions, and though they may seem to|not absent himself, but stood firm through all op-|fession of spirituality, yet he quickly detected it, 
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and with much Christian boldness laboured to ex- 
pose the dangerous consequences which it would 
inevitably produce. 


He continued to the end of his days, to main-| 


tain a firm and undaunted testimony \against it, 
unmoved by the persuasion and smooth profes- 
sions of love, which were resorted to, in order to 
change his opinions. At the public meeting suc- 
ceeding the quarterly meeting at Westbury in the 
seventh month, 1825, a person addressed the 
audience at considerable length, on doctrinal sub- 
jects. After this discourse was concluded, an aged 
and worthy elder belonging to that quarterly meet- 
ing rose, and in a very concise and respectful man- 
ner informed the assembly that some of the senti- 
ments delivered were not held or acknowledged by 
the Society of Friends. Solomon Underhill ina 
proper and becoming manner also expressed a 
similar opinion. 

, This simple expression of his sentiment was con-| 
strued by some individuals into an offence, and 
he was accordingly arraigned before the monthly 
meeting. Having acted on the occasion, in confor- | 
mity with what he conscientiously believed tobe 
his religious duty, he could not consent to make 
any acknowledgment of error, or in any degree to| 
retract what he had said. After continuing his 
case under care for eleven months during which| 
period he was deprived of the privilege of sitting 
in meetings for discipline, it was finally dismissed 
from the minutes. At this time his health had 
greatly declined, which with his age and infirmi-| 





ties consequent upon it, prevented him from ever 
attending a monthly meeting afterwards. 
(To be continued.) 


——.>—___ 


The Blood. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for Sixth mo., contains, 
a paper upon the life-current of the human system, 
embodying many facts, which, however familiar to) 
professional men, may be instructive to the common 
mind, 

“The blood is described as a torrent impetuously 
rushing through every part of the body, carried by 
an elaborate net-work of vessels, which, in the! 
course of twelve months, convey to the various, 
tissues not less than three thousand pounds weight 
of nutritive material, and convey from the various 
tissues not less than three thousand pounds weight 
of waste. At every moment of our lives there is 
nearly ten pounds of this fluid rushing in one con- 
tinuous throbbing stream, from the heart through) 
the great arteries, which branch and branch like a) 
tree, the vessels becoming smaller and smaller as| 
they subdivide, till they are invisible to the naked 
eye, and then they are called capillaries (hair-like 
vessels,) although they are no more to be compared 
in calibre with hairs, than hairs are with cables. 
These vessels form a network finer than the finest 
lace—so fine, indeed, that if we pierce the surface 
at almost any part with the point of a needle, we 
open one of them and let out its blood. In these 
vessels the blood yields some of its nutrient ma-| 
terials, and receives in exchange some of the wasted | 
products of tissue; thus modified, the stream con-| 
tinues is rapid course backward to the heart, 
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This wondrous stream, ceaselessly circulating, 
occupies the very centre of the vital organism, mid- 
way between the functions of nutrition and the 
functions of exertion, feeding and stimulating the 
organs into activity, and removing from them all 


their useless material. In its torrents, upward of 


forty different substances are hurried along ; it car- 
ries gases, it carries salts—it even carries metals 
and soaps! Millions of organized cells float in its 
liquid; and of these cells which by some are con- 
sidered to be organic entities, twenty millions are 
said to die at every pulse of the heart, to be re- 
placed by other millions. The iron which it washes 
onwards can be separated. Professor Berard used 
to exhibit a lump of it in his lecture-room—nay, 
one ingenious Frenchman has suggested that coins 
should be struck from the metal extracted from the 
blood of great men. Let no one suggest that we 
should wash our hands with the soap extracted 
from a similar source ! 

The blood, instead of being red, is of a yellowish 
red color, and has, in solution, many “floating 
solids” known as blood dises and corpuscles. These 
were first discovered in 1658, but the first accurate 
knowledge of them dates from 1673, and is due to 
Lewenburg. The corpuscles are not numerous in 
healthy human blood, and play but a secondary 
part, unless they are the early stage of the red 

ises. 

The constituents of the blood are stated to be 
water, 784 parts out of a thousand; albumen 70, 
and fibrine 2.20. The remaining elements are 
chiefly fat, containing phosphorus, chloride of potas- 
sium, oxide and phosphate of iron, with various other 
substances. The blood of no two men is precisely 
similar; the blood of the same man is not precisely 
similar in disease to what it was in health, or at dit- 
ferent epochs of life. The iron which circulates in 
the veins of the embryo is more abundant than the 
iron in the veins of the mother; and this quantity 
declines after birth, to augment again at puberty. 
The fats vary, in different individuals, from 1.4 to 
3.3 in 1000. The blood cells vary with the vary- 
ing health. The albumen fluctuates from 60 to 70 
parts in 1000, the proportion being greater during 
digestion. The fibrine, usually amounting to about 
3 in 1000, may rise as high as 7 1-2, or fall as 
low as 1. 

There are two descriptions of blood in circulation 
in every human being—venous and arterial blood, 
the former being dark purple, the latter bright 
scarlet. If venous blood be injected into the arte- 
ries going to the brain, it produces syncope and 
death. Yet arterial blood thus injected will revive 
an animal suffering from loss of blood. Between 
the two fluids, therefore, a profound difference 
exists; and yet the venous blood has only to pass 
through the lungs in an atmosphere not overcharged 
with carbonic dtid, and at once it becomes trans- 
formed into a nutrient sustaining fluid. 


Arterial blood is everywhere the same : it is one} 


stream perpetually flowing off into smaller streams, 
but always the same fluid in its minutest rills as in 
its largest currents. Not so venous blood. That 
is a confluence of many currents, each one bringing 
with it something from the soil in which it arises, 
the streams issuing out of the muscles bring sub- 


through a system of veins, which commence in the| stances unlike those issuing out of the nervous cen-|"" 
myriad capillaries that form the termination of the|tres; the blood which hurries out of the intestines lic attention may yet be more effectually awakened 
arteries. ‘The veins, instead of subdividing like the| contains substances unlike those which hurry out to this deplorable stigma upon our age, and upon 
arteries, become gradually less and less numerous, | of the liver. The waste of all the organs has to be our country. 

their twigs entering branches, and the branches| carried away by the vessels of the organs. Won- 


trunks, till they reach the heart. 


No sooner has| drously does the complex machine work its many 


the blood poured into the heart from the veins,| purposes: the roaring loom of Life is never for a 


than it rushes through the lungs, 
back again to the heart and arteries, thus complet- 
ihg the circle, or circulation. 





gs, and from them; moment still. 
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adult healthy man, we shall probably be as near 
the mark as possible. The quantity, however, 
necessarily varies in different persons, and seems 
from some calculations to be greater in women 
than in men. In the seal its quantity is enormous, 
surpassing that of all other animals, man included.” 


————~>e 


In this world, it is not what we take up, but what 
we give up, that makes us rich. 
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TENTH MONTH 9, 1858. 








It is but a few weeks since public attention seem- 
ed a little aroused to the active participation of 
Awerican citizens and American vessels in the fo- 
reign slave trade, by the arrival at Charleston of a 
cargo of native Africans, captured on board the 
“Echo,” which was, or had been owned by parties 
in New York, and had an American captain and 
several American seamen on board. The persons 
implicated in the sailing of this vessel, and amen- 
able to the laws of the United States, for partici- 
pation in the African slave trade, have not yet 
been brought to trial; and itis evident from the 
course pursued in their respective cases, that stre- 
nuous efforts are being made to baftle the course 
of justice towards them, and the country. 

Within the last two weeks there have been seve- 
ral persons arrested on Long Island, from whose 
confession, and other evidence, we learn something 
of another New York slave ship, which had recent- 
ly shipped nine hundred poor captives on the Gui- 
nea coast, and succeeded in landing those who sur- 
vived the passage, in Cuba. This slaver is said to 
have been built at Providence, R. I., and was last 
fitted out with a cargo, &c., at New York, from 
whence she sailed for Gibraltar and a market. On 
the morning of the 18th of last month, the keeper 
of the light-house on Montauk, Long Island, on 
going up to extinguish the lights, observed a square 
rigged vessel lying off and on the shore. In a lit- 
tle while she disappeared, and two boats, with se- 
veral sailors and others on board, came on shore, 
and the men made their way to Sag Harbour. 
They were observed to be very flush of money, in 
the shape of Spanish doubloons ; and their appear- 
ance and conduct exciting suspicion, six of them 
(the others having left the place) were arrested, 
and are now in custody of United States officers at 
New York. 

It appears that the vessel seen by the light-house 
keeper was the Haidce, and that she was scuttled 
by her crew and sunk, they having first taken from 
her their ill-gotten wealth, with which they came 
ashore. As we have stated, she had just accom- 
plished, what is esteemed by the hardened crimi- 
nals engaged in the traffic, a successful voyage, 
landing her wretched cargo at Cardenas, and her 
crew escaping with her to our shores, to destroy 
with the vessel the evidence of their guilt, and en- 


joy the blood-stained gold they had received in ex- 


change for hundreds of human beings torn from 
their native land. The following, taken from the 
“North American,” induces us to hope that pub- 


“Such occurrences as the scuttling of the Haidee, 
within sight of the coast of Long Island, and the 
seizure of the brig Echo, full of wretched negroes, 
may give some notion of the extent to which the 


The amount of blood in the human frame is|abominable traffic in human muscles is carried on. 
If we say ten pounds for an|Uf ten cargoes that are quietly landed in Cuba, 


variously stated. 
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and the negroes disposed of, we hardly hear of 
ove. It is only some untoward-event that enables 
us to catch a glimpse at what is ever going on in 
Cuba. ‘The slave trade is to-day as actively car- 
ried on by Cuba, under connivance of the author- 
rities, as at any time in a quarter of a century. 
Havana is still the favourite port for the fitting out 
of these craft, and the correspondent to whom we 
have before alluded, asserts that no less than three 
vessels, a brig, and schooner, and barque, are now 
notoriously preparing for the coast of Africa, and 
a cargo of slaves. How long is a trade so disgrace- 
ful to humanity, and attended with horrors, the 
mere description of which curdles the blood as we 
read—how much longer is that trade to go on un- 
interrupted ? 

“What is to be thought of the civilization and 
Christianity that tolerates such an abomination? 
And yet, inexplicable as it may seem, creatures 
bearing the form of humanity, are found not only 
conniving at the traffic, but shamelesly justifying 
it. There are American citizens, too—men claim- 
ing to be statesmen, with far-reaching views—men 
boasting of their superior culture, and jealous of 
their own liberty and personal independence—who 
advocate the introduction of imported negroes to 
the soil of the United States, and the revival of 
the slave trade. They propose to put back the 
hand on the dial plate of time, and to endorse and 
practise, in the middle of the present century, crimes 
that the best part of the world repudiated at its 
commencement. An earnest effort should be made 
by all law-abiding and good men, to put down all 
participation in the slave trade by citizens of the 
United States. And more than this, all sym- 
pathy with the traders should be counteracted, by 
keeping before the public their true character and 
deep criminality.” 


—_——— 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 18th. 

The steamer Hammonia left Hamburg for New York 
on the 14th. Soon after leaving port, her magazine was 
exploded, and she was obliged to put back, five of her 
passengers being injured. She was to sail again on the 
19th ult., with 300 passengers. 

All the accounts from France concur in stating that 
the grape disease is passing very lightly over the vine- 
yards, and that there will be an early and abundant vin- 
tage. The vintage in Portugal is said to be the most 
abundant that has occurred for the past five years. 

From St. Petersburg it is stated, that the Emperor, in 
view of the enormous cost and small gains of the war 
upon the Circassians, has determined to bring the long 
protracted contest to a close. The Circassian leader, 
Schamyl, is said also to be inclined to make peace. The 
Emperor of Russia, not satisfied with having recalled so 
many Polish exiles from Siberia, has restored to them 
their formerly confiscated estates. A financial plan has 
been submitted to the Emperor, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the capital required for the emancipation of the 
serfs. A bank of issue is to be established according to 
the plan, with a capital equal to the indemnity, to be 
paid the proprietors. The notes ultimately to be with- 
drawn from circulation by means of a sinking fund. 

The Spanish Chamber of Deputies has been dissolved, 
and a new house convoked to meet Twelfth mo. Ist. 

The Liverpool markets were without any important 
change. The London money market was unchanged. 
The bullion in the Bank of England continued to in- 
crease. 

UNITED STATES.—The balance in the U.S. Trea- 
sury at the beginning of last week, was $10,869,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 200, of whom 91 

were under five years of age. During the period of nine 
months, from the first of the year to Ninth month 30th, 
there arrived at the port of Philadelphia 400 foreign and 
18,230 coastwise vessels. Total, 18,630. During the 
same period last year, the total number was 24,001, 
showing a decrease of 5,371. On the 4th inst., super- 
fine flour was quoted at $5.00 a $5.50; red wheat, 
$1.30; white, $1.40 a $1.45; corn, 85 cts. for Southern 
white. 


New York.—Number of deaths last week, 433—a de- 
crease of eight compared with the previous week. The 
exports of specie for the week ending Tenth month 2d i i 
eee to teeters 04. The total shipments, from a a a ne 

‘irst mo. Ist to this date, have been $21,062,271 45 Chinese Thi : 

t ra . -—This persevering people, feeble indivi 
_ pen ap ee ener of deaths from fever| but producing great seat bY : combtabeion of aboee 
wt ethene a ing na month 4th, was 380. The|have purchased an extensive water-lot at Esquimalt, 
= abitants have not been greatly alarmed as a general} (the harbour of Victoria, on Vancouver's Island,) ve j 
thing, a a — to oo almost exclusively |eligibly situated, where they are about to erect wheewes 

e unacclimated and those exposed to pestilential ef-|a i i j i 
fluvia arising from decomposing animal and vegetable oo orca a ae 
matter. Savannah and Mobile have both suffered from} The Steamer Aaitattbe Norwegian barque Cata- 
— cause, and other cities in the South, to a more/rina has arrived at Quebec, having on board nal 108 

imited extent. There have been a few deaths in New| persons saved from the burned steamship. Most Oi > 
York from yellow fever, and it is said that some isolated | persons had clung to the chain ome an. ee — 
— a occurred in Philadelphia, although no men-|and stay, until four o’clock the next morning, when the 
ao uas been made of it in the weekly reports of mor-|were taken off by the Catarina’s boats. Others had in 

y- various ways supported themselves on portions of the 


California.—The steamship Moses Taylor has arrived indivi 
at New York, with California news to the 6th ult. She a —— 


brought upwards of three hundred passengers, and ’ i 
nearly $1,600,000 in gold dust. The late State election eet aa teen at oan gpg en gm a 
nee ne = the Se a Democra-| slaves near Cardenas Shas dower left the come of aitics 
ic ticket by six to ten thousand majority. The Legis-| wi 900 Afri ‘ : 
lature would have a large majority of Ateainhetnalen ieee membenen cienaaee oe tg — 
Democrats.—There appears to be more lawlessness and| Marshal of New York has arrested ey y B oon - 
ee ee Rc in ae ae = numbers of| mate and four of the crew of the brig Haidee, which te 
, assassinations and suicides being reported. i i ‘ it 
The citizens of San Diego having been ciaend ame a sha Geten jb mie Arse _ oe 
desperate band of outlaws and fugitives from justice me- Water in a + soadhag— - ie Pope - i 
ditated an attack upon their city with the avowed object] water by means of daaeaie a ‘ie oe ete - ae 
of sacking the place, have organized themselves into ajand the attempt has aoe te : y Fant ae 
guard, and established a night patrol.—Money was said | water in some of the bites, Gat ced of bal ape 
a ’ 


to be abundant in San Francisco—Many persons w Ww 

i § 4 8 wh0|and would n i 
S : : ai os 0 
went to Frazer river, had returned to California.—The eee 


Santa Clara quicksilver mines, which are principally 
ope by ane have yielded, from the time RECEIPTS 
they were first worked up to the Ist of Eighth month : : 
182,000 pounds of quicksilver, which was meetly sold al a meaaten oe eee a ee a een $6, ™ 
65 cents a pound, producing $118,000.—The U. S. go-}31. from Wm. D. Brunson io BG ae 29 ‘ea oe _ 
vernment had commenced a suit at San Francisco, for om Barak Ashton, O ; 4 rahe ee ete a 
the possession of the New Almaden quicksilver mines,|¢ anton P i. oa 5 ag aon ae = — wr 
valued at many millions of dollars, which it is charged vel on ey ee ee a 
are now held by a forged title. rare 
Miscellaneous.—Slave Forcibly Freed. — At Chatham, 
Canada, a few days ago, a mulatto slave boy, was forci- 
bly taken from his master, a Southerner, who had stop- 
ped there ona railway train. The sheriff and a party of| School at Pine Grove, N. Jersey. 
negroes did it. The boy cried and clung to his master,} Early application may be made to 
but the crowd carried him away, and the train went off Wituiam Ey 
with his master. Amos Eve a. 
The Recaptured Africans.—The Africans rescued from erect ay 
the slaver Echo, and now on their way to Liberia, will] Address—Marlton P. O Burlin ton Co "N. J. 
not all be landed at one place, but distributed in small Ninth a“ ’ ae he 
detachments at several points along the coast, whence a 
they will be sent off to the receptacles for newly arrived 
emigrants, recently prepared at Careysburg, and other 
salubrious points, for settlement in the interior. As it} 4 tat 3 : 
is ae that ay fy three weeks will be con- anes anthes.” eas deine “ eae 
sumed in reaching the African coast, the negr vill} 4: * : : Se cee 
have been absent Rare Louh ahead Gace eather oan ae — his studies the remainder of the day, 
riod so brief that they will not be liable to climatic ea Sy hee fee, 
een. Haddonfield, N. J. 
The Atlantic Telegraph.—The intelligence relative to 
the Atlantic Telegraph, is discouraging. It seems that 
ever since the first laying of the cable its condition has 
been very variable; at times it was in good working or- 
der, and at others quite indifferent. Since the 4th ult., 
there has been a complete cessation of all iutelligible 
signals. The difficulty is stated to be owing to a defect 
. — oy ata distance of three hamdred miles from 
the Irish coast. At that distance, from a comparati 
shallow the bottom sinks to a great depth. This was Fuenas Hvase, G1 Ach steevt, Phila’, 
known previous to the laying of the cable, and it was| Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 
intended that here a quantity of slack cord hah | ———=>—>~——=EzzxI~=&=z&=~i~i~—>=e=eEeEE 


paid out by the Agamemnon. But the place was mis-| Drep, at their residence n ’ i 
taken, and consequently the indication is, that here the} month last, Evizaperta H. wile of ohotioe Bakes be the 
wire hangs festooned and exposed to the currents of the|50th year of her age; a beloved member and overseer 
ocean, instead of being placed on the bottom. of Upper Evesham Meeting. This bereavement is deep! 
The Currency of Russia.—A letter from St. Petersburg |felt by her family and friends; but they desire in a 
says, “ The Russian government has it in contemplation |cerity to adopt this language : The Lord gave, and the 
to re-establish a metallic currency throughout the em-|Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord 
pire. Sixty millions of paper money have been already} ——, at the residence of her brother, Samuel C Pax- 
called in and cancelled, but it appears that a complete|son, in New York, on the 28th of the Fifth month "1858 
reform is to take place. The capital necessary for this} Frances Paxson, in the 52d year of her age; a member 
new operation is estimated at one hundred millions of| of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. = 
roubles, three-fourths of which, it is said, will be fur- , at the residence of his son Samuel C. Paxson, in 
nished by a direct loan, The remainder is to be com-|New York, on the 3d of Ninth mofith 1858, in the 80th 
pleted from the depots of the precious metals in the fort-| year of his age, WintIAM Paxson; an ‘esteemed member 


resses of St. Peter and St. Paul.” of Philadelphia ¥ i 
The Everglades.—An Alabama paper says that some wrens eae 


of the sugar planters of Louisiana are turning their at- 
tention to that part of Florida from which the Indians 


have lately been removed. It is thought that in a few 
years not only will sugar become one of the principal 


WANTED. 
A Competent Male Teacher is wanted for Friends’ 


WANTED. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


_ A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under-named friends, viz. : 

James Emuen, West Chester, Pa. 

Samus. Hitres, Wilmington, Del. 

Henry Core, 8. Fourth street, Philad. 


nnn 
ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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